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of such facts, but only by introducing elements which are not, and 
can not be reduced to, cognitional terms and relations; which con- 
note emotional and volitional values; and to which 'humanism,' 
'pragmatism,' 'radical empiricism,' are desirous of assigning their 
metaphysical weight. If Professor Bakewell's idealism takes such 
facts into consideration, then, I believe, he is, for all intents and pur- 
poses, an immediate empiricist, though seemingly one not yet entirely 
free from epistemological bondage. 

John Dewey. 
Columbia University. 



UNIVERSALS: A REPLY 

]Na recent number of this Journal 1 Dr. Pitkin has made some 
- 1 - criticisms upon a paper entitled 'The Metaphysical Status of 
Universals, ' 2 in which I suggested that a universal might be fully 
described in concrete terms and completely contained in experience. 
I find it rather difficult to reply to Dr. Pitkin's criticisms, both 
because they are so numerous and because I am not sure I under- 
stand what he says. The best I can do is to single out what seem to 
me the most important of them and state where I think he is mistaken. 

If I understand him correctly, Dr. Pitkin says that what I regard 
as a universal (a thing, image or response which suggests an indefi- 
nite number of possible cases similar to itself) is not a universal. 
The situation described by the above parenthesis, he says, is 'not one 
in which the universal is given in its normal sense at all' (p. 601). 
And he goes on to say that in entertaining a universal ' I never refer 
positively to other concrete instances' (p. 601). The source of the 
trouble, he seems to think, is that I am not, as I pretended to be, 
empirical, but am preoccupied with the definition of the universal, 
which exists only in lexicographers' heads. 

Now I might object to Dr. Pitkin's statements about definition, 
for implying that a definition describes, not facts, but some ideal goal 
which facts never quite realize. But while I do think that this 
theory of definition is the source of serious errors in logic, my main 
concern is to show that the situation I described occurs very often in 
common life. We are all, now and then, aware of some particular 
content, whether it be a directly present physical object, an image, 
a response or a spoken word, which we consciously use to stand for 
a whole class of similar objects or images, etc. And men do this long 
before they have learned the definition of a universal— which, indeed, 

1 Vol. II., No. 22. 

2 Philosophical Review, January, 1905. 
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most men never learn at all. The child in our grammar-schools is 
taught what common nouns are, and actually thinks of them as ap- 
plying to a class. The adult thinks of business men, drummers, 
students, sailors, professors, as a class, and in so doing his state of 
mind is assuredly a particular content with a consciousness that he 
is referring to many possible similar cases. One says, 'The news- 
paper murders good grammar,' and though he entertains the idea 
of some particular newspaper, he is perfectly and clearly conscious, 
at the moment, of referring to other newspapers too. These are cer- 
tainly facts and frequent enough in daily life; and these are the 
facts to which logicians and psychologists refer and to which I was 
referring and which the common consent of men has agreed to denote 
by the word 'universal.' These are the facts which have occasioned 
the problem: how can one content have so manifold and vague an 
application and yet be one and concrete? And my question was, 
can these facts be described without any substantive or disembodied 
entity being implied behind them? Now if Dr. Pitkin says these 
facts have nothing to do with the 'normal' universal, he is simply 
using the word 'universal' in a new sense. He is talking of some 
other set of facts which he ought to call by an entirely different 
name. 

Of course, I may quite misunderstand Dr. Pitkin, but it seems 
to me he has in mind rather what Hobhouse calls 'indeterminate' 
terms, which, not being consciously meant to apply to an indefinite 
class, are neither universal nor particular. It is perfectly true that 
in most of our observations the facts we observe, and in most of our 
judgments the words and ideas we employ, though capable of being 
used as universals, are not at the time so used. As commonly under- 
stood in spoken or written judgments, words suggest to us simply 
their meanings, and these meanings are not usually entertained as 
universal meanings. They are then what Hobhouse calls 'indeter- 
minate. ' But it is not of such facts I am talking, but only of cases 
where we use the words or ideas or things as universals. And there 
are in the experience of everybody who means to make general state- 
ments—as most of us often do— plenty of such cases. So much in 
answer to the charge of being too preoccupied with the definition to 
consider the empirical facts. 

As to my account being 'ultra-psychological' (p. 600), that is a 
misapprehension which need not have occurred. I expressly spoke of 
things (i. e., objects in space) as universals. 'The particular red 
apple I see or have an image of suggests . . . .' 3 My view is meant 
to include realism in the medieval sense, except that it defines uni- 

" Philosophical Review, January, 1905, p. 198. 
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versals relationally rather than substantively. But it insists upon 
the objectivity of universals as much as the old realism did. 

As to the fertility of the account in question, I should like to 
say a few words. I think its promise lies in two directions : the one 
practical, the other theoretical. First, it dispels the notion of an 
entity forever beyond our grasp, and thus aids our belief that there 
is nothing we can not adequately know face to face in concrete ex- 
perience. It helps also to give us a faith in the intellect which those 
who fix a gulf between thought and reality would destroy, and which 
is one of the greatest spurs to philosophic progress. Second, it is 
from a theoretical point of view at least stimulating, since it enables 
us to reduce the category of universality, which has generally been 
treated as irreducible, to lower terms. It defines the universal as a 
certain function of a term combined with the relations of possibility 
and similarity — at the same time differentiating it from association 
by similarity in that it contains the one-term relation of possibility. 
In particular I think it should throw new light on the theory of 
judgment, which has been so long dominated by a belief in the two 
ultimately irreducible categories of individual (real) and universal 
(concept, qualifying idea or hypothetical reaction). 

In conclusion, may I express my desire to hear more of Dr. Pit- 
kin 's definition of the universal ? I can not help thinking that it is 
not so very different from my own, inasmuch as I agree that indi- 
vidual objects in space are not merely individual, but universal as 
well. For they have habits (laws) and tend (by inertia) to repeat 
themselves indefinitely in time, i. e., to call up in the physical world, 
even as universal ideas in the mind tend to call up in the mind, an 
indefinite series of similar cases which may or may not actually 
appear, according as circumstances permit or forbid. 

Wilmon H. Sheldon. 
Pbinceton Univeksity. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Der doppelte Standpunht in der Psychologie. ~Mkry Whiton Calkins. 

Leipzig, Verlag von Veit u. Co. Pp. 80. 

Professor Calkins has in this monograph given a somewhat more de- 
tailed exposition of the doctrine, set forth in her 'Introduction to Psy- 
chology,' that experience may and should be psychologically investigated 
from two points of view: first, by regarding each of its processes 'with- 
out reference to any self, as an idea, a fact of consciousness occurring 
in a series of ideas ' ; and second, by considering ' each experience as rela- 
tion of a self to other selves,' and distinguishing it ' from different forms 



